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FOREWORD 

Chester E. Finn, Jr., Michael J. Petrilli, and Amber M. Winkler 



Like comets, elections, Olympics, and the moon, ed- 
ucation policy ideas tend to come and go in cycles. 
One vivid example is our evanescent enthusiasm for 
national standards and tests. Way back in 1959, Pres- 
ident Dwight D. Eisenhower called for “national 
goals” in education, including “standards.” A decade 
later, President Richard M. Nixon called “the fear of 
‘national standards’” one of the “bugaboos of educa- 
tion.” President George H.W. Bush embraced them in 
the early 1 990s, only to see an angry Senate denounce 
the draft U.S. history standards. President Bill Clinton 
pushed for voluntary national testing, only to see an 
angry House pull the plug on their funding. (The far- 
thest he ever got was a clause in Goals 2000, signed in 
March 1994, which established the “National Educa- 
tion Standards and Improvement Council” to “certify” 
state content standards voluntarily submitted by states. 
But that council was never formed; in short order 
Congress obliterated it.) And now President Barack 
Obama’s administration is prodding states to partici- 
pate in the Common Core State Standards Initiative, 
and offering big bucks for the development of assess- 
ments to accompany those standards. 

Another notion that waxes and wanes is that the U.S. 
education system might learn something from its 
counterparts around the world. Anxiety about Soviet 
scientific progress spurred the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. Beginning in 1983, A Nation at 
Risk unleashed a wave of interest in the Japanese school 
system. Recent commissions and reports, particularly 
those from the National Governors Association 
(NGA) and the Organisation for Economic Co-oper- 
ation and Development (OECD), have made “inter- 
national benchmarking” all the rage again. And 
widespread concern about America’s economic com- 
petitiveness in the 21st century is rekindling interest in 
how other countries — especially those that seem to be 



gaining on us — accomplish what they do by way of 
nurturing and strengthening their human capital. 

This report, then, represents the confluence of two big 
ideas that both attract much attention in the United 
States in 2009: interest in national standards and cu- 
riosity about our international competitors. It seeks to 
answer this straightforward question: As America con- 
templates a transition to national standards and tests, 
what lessons can be gleaned from the experience of our 
global peers, rivals, and allies? 

Readers familiar with the work of the Thomas B. Ford- 
ham Institute won’t be surprised that we find such a 
question exceptionally interesting. We have long fa- 
vored national standards and tests for America’s 
schools. We think that today’s fragmented system of 
50 sets of standards and 50 testing regimes makes no 
sense in the modern, interconnected world; that No 
Child Left Behind and its mandate that virtually 1 00 
percent of students be proficient by 2014 has wors- 
ened the situation by encouraging states to keep their 
“proficiency” expectations modest; and that rigorous 
national standards could serve as the first step in lev- 
eling a lumpy playing field and paving the way for 
equally demanding national assessments, the results of 
which could be shared across state lines. 

For years, we’ve been arguing for national standards and 
tests, but we’ve also been busy thinking through how 
such a system would actually work. In 2006, we pub- 
lished To Dream the Impossible Dream: Four Approaches 
to National Standards and Tests for America’s Schools, 
which compiled the best ideas from twelve policy experts 
about the political strategy for getting from here to there, 
and suggested some answers to thorny structural ques- 
tions, too (e.g., what role , if any, should the National 
Assessment Governing Board, the overseer of NAEfi play 
in the development of new national standards?). 
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International Lessons about National Standards 



Heartened by the cordial reception accorded to that 
report, we wondered if we might glean additional les- 
sons by looking overseas. Do the countries that 
adopted national standards and tests before us have 
things to teach us? Did they make mistakes that we 
could avoid? Identify strategies and solutions that we 
wouldn’t have to discover on our own? 

To find out, we turned to Americas most trusted ex- 
pert on international education standards, William 
Schmidt, a University Distinguished Professor at 
Michigan State University (MSU) and Co-director of 
its Education Policy Center. Dr. Schmidt has spent 
decades studying the standards and curricula of high- 
performing countries and pushing the U.S. to adopt 
more rigorous and focused standards to match those of 
international leaders. He in turn recruited his col- 
leagues Richard Houang, Associate Director for the 
U.S. National Research Center forTIMSS, and Sharif 
Shakrani, Professor of Measurement and Quantitative 
Methods and Co-director of the Education Policy 
Center at MSU, to round out his research team. 

Needing financial support to make such an ambitious 
project possible, we sought help from the Bill & 
Melinda Gates Foundation, the Eh and Edythe Broad 
Foundation, the Spencer Foundation, and our own sis- 
ter organization, the Thomas B. Fordham Foundation. 
(This report is a joint effort of the Fordham Institute 
and Fordham Foundation.) We appreciate the confi- 
dence, patience, and intellectual guidance provided by 
all of these funders. We would also like to thank the 
Fordham team for conscientiously seeing this report 
to completion and dissemination, particularly associate 
editor and policy analyst Stafford Palmieri, media and 
public affairs staffers Amy Fagan and Faura Pohl, copy 
editor Quentin Suffren, and designer Emilia Ryan. 



What lessons did Bill and his team unearth? Briefly 
stated, there are six: 

1. It’s not true that national standards portend loss of 
local control. 



2. An independent, quasi-governmental institution is 
needed to oversee the development of national stan- 
dards and assessment and produce reports for the 
nation. 

3 . The federal government should encourage and pro- 
vide resources for the standards-setting process but 
shouldn’t meddle inappropriately. 

4. We ought first to develop coherent, focused, rigor- 
ous standards for English, math, and science. 

5. National assessments (including open-ended ques- 
tions) should be administered every other calendar 
year in grades 4, 8, and 12. 

6. Hold students, teachers and schools accountable for 
performance. 

Two observations can be made about the items on this 
list. First, the insights are all eminently sensible and 
not really terribly surprising. Second, the Common 
Core State Standards Initiative is mostly, though not 
entirely, in sync with them — but doesn’t come close to 
completing the job. 

That state-led effort, shepherded by the National Gov- 
ernors Association and the Council of Chief State 
School Officers (CCSSO), supported by the Gates 
Foundation and enlisting (among others) Achieve, 
ACT, and the College Board, is more akin to what 
Churchill might term “the beginning of the begin- 
ning.” It’s primarily aligned with lessons one and three. 
Which is good. “Focal control,” along with “states’ 
rights,” are surely the trolls under the bridge of past 
moves toward national standards and tests; the Com- 
mon Core Initiative is striving to demonstrate both its 
bottom-up bona fides and its independence from the 
federal government. 

Plus, as in most other countries, it’s starting with read- 
ing/writing and math. (Our authors would prefer for 
science to be included in this first round, and we’d like 
to get to history sooner rather than later.) As for the 
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testing and accountability regimes associated with the 
standards, well, those are decisions to be made later. 

But there’s one glaring hole in the Common Core 
strategy, represented by this report’s second lesson: As 
yet there’s not a durable organizational structure for 
the standards-setting and standards-revising process, 
much less one to operate an ongoing assessment sys- 
tem based on these processes. It’s all ad hoc. And that’s 
a big problem that needs to be fixed in short order lest 
the whole effort collapse under its own weight. 

This isn’t meant as a criticism of the leaders of the 
Common Core initiative; it was surely smart politics to 
build momentum for the common standards before 
hashing out all the organizational details. But hash out 
they — and we, and you — must. 

The long-term vision is crucial. Someone, or some- 
thing, must “own” these standards. That means enlist- 
ing first-class content experts, educators, and lay 
persons to develop them. Keeping them up to date and 
relevant. Adding other subjects. Then, that same some- 
thing or those same someones (or perhaps a cousin?) 
needs to shoulder the responsibility for the assessment 
system. That means developing, piloting, and opera- 
tionalizing the tests. Refreshing them with valid items. 
Seeing that they are administered, scored, and reported 
with fidelity, security, reliability, and timeliness. Ra- 
tionally relating them to other crucial policies and pro- 
grams with which they inevitably intersect (e.g., 
TIMSS, PISA, NCLB, NAEP). Making sure that their 
financial, organizational, and political underpinnings 
are solid. And, equally important, fastidiously solving 
the prickly problems, challenges, and questions that 
will inevitably (and frequently) arise. 

In 2009, the United States of America has no suitable 
organizational arrangement for handling all this, and 
we urgently need to devise one. It calls, in fact, for a 
major act of organizational creativity, not unlike — in 
various eras — inventing the Postal Service, Pension Of- 
fice, National Academy of Sciences, National Assess- 
ment Governing Board, Securities and Exchange 



Commission, National Endowment for the Arts, 
Smithsonian Institution, Education Commission of 
the States, Tennessee Valley Authority, and National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Even our cen- 
tral banking system, the Federal Reserve, was created 
in response to an urgent national challenge, namely 
the Panic of 1907 (not be confused with our 100- 
years-later financial panic). 

None of these existed before it was created. Yet we can’t 
quite imagine America today without any of them. 
(Okay, the post-Civil War Pension Office has morphed 
into Social Security, Veterans Affairs, and a few other 
entities.) And note that all of these enterprises have 
painstakingly crafted relationships with the federal gov- 
ernment — often including partial or full funding — but 
no two of them have exactly the same relationship. 

We need a comparable act of organizational creativity 
to develop and maintain America’s national education 
standards and assessments. Or else we need to make a 
major decision to entrust that solemn responsibility to 
some existing and durable entity that doesn’t presently 
have that responsibility. (The National Assessment 
Governing Board might be a possibility. But it — and 
every other such possibility that has occurred to us so 
far — has both pluses and minuses.) 

As other countries have learned, something this im- 
portant cannot be sustained over time in an ad hoc 
fashion. Even as we salute the NGA and CCSSO for 
getting this off the ground, their joint venture, at least 
in its present form, doesn’t promise long-term stability. 
Each of those two organizations, for example, is sub- 
ject to changing leadership that might arrive with dif- 
ferent priorities. Indeed, the Common Core initiative 
itself has revealed certain vulnerabilities, such as con- 
cern about “secret” committees and reviewers, vague- 
ness about who exactly will decide what, how external 
feedback will be considered, and so forth. For all that, 
the process seems from where we sit to be off to a 
promising start. We’re optimistic about where it will 
lead. But that doesn’t solve the longer term problem 
of organizational stability, transparency, and durability. 
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Comets don’t come around often. Neither do serious 
chances to adopt national standards and tests in a 
country that has previously had mixed feelings and 
mixed experiences with such endeavors. Our hope is 



that this report — and the lessons learned from around 
the world — make it a little more likely that we won’t 
have to wait for another complete orbit before we 
tackle this national obligation again. 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Whether to adopt national standards and tests has long 
been a subject of lively debate in the United States. 
With 47 states now participating in the Common 
Core State Standards Initiative, and a commitment 
from Education Secretary Arne Duncan to allocate 
hundreds of millions in stimulus funds to the devel- 
opment of common tests, the country is better posi- 
tioned than ever before to take the leap. Still, many 
questions and pitfalls remain. 

This report looks beyond Americas borders for guid- 
ance on how we might best make a transition to an ac- 
ceptable, workable form of national standards and 
tests. An examination of the systems and histories of 
ten countries — Brazil, Canada, China, France, Ger- 
many, India, the Netherlands, Russia, Singapore, and 
South Korea — led to six key insights, described below. 
Lessons from Germany are particularly salient, as that 
federal nation recently embarked on a strategy similar 
to the Common Core State Standards Initiative. 

1. It’s not true that national standards portend loss of 
local control. Spirited discussion of national stan- 
dards inevitably turns to their impact on local con- 
trol of the schools. What we learn from other 
countries, however, is that national standards are 
not — at least, need not be — developed in isolation 
by a distant central government that runs the edu- 
cation system and quashes local control. 

2. An independent, quasi-governmental institution is 
needed to oversee the development of national stan- 
dards and assessments and to produce trustworthy 
reports to the nation. Can focused, coherent, and 
rigorous standards for all children be developed 
without a national institution? Can reliable results 
be fairly reported without such an institution? All 
of the countries in this report with national stan- 
dards say “no.” Each has a national institution. 



3. The federal government should encourage and pro- 
vide resources for the standards-setting process. Im- 
portantly, however, the federal government itself 
should not set the standards. 

4. We should develop coherent, focused, rigorous 
standards, beginning with English, math, and sci- 
ence. All nine countries in our study with national 
standards have them for mathematics and language 
arts. Eight also have standards in science. Given 
these international precedents as well as Americas 
own focus on these three subjects, they are the log- 
ical place to start. At a later time, the United States 
should consider adding standards in such subjects 
as history, economics, and civics; many other coun- 
tries have standards for social studies, art, and a for- 
eign language. 

5. National assessments (including open-ended ques- 
tions) should be administered at grades 4, 8, and 

12 every two years. Most countries do not test every 
year in every grade. Given that the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP) already tests 
U.S. students in grades 4, 8, and 12, we suggest re- 
taining that pattern and testing every other calendar 
year (as Brazil does). Eventually the twelfth-grade 
end-of-high-school assessment could become a 
high-stakes test with implications for college admis- 
sions, course assignment, and employment (as in 
Singapore, South Korea, France, the Netherlands, 
Brazil, and India). Such an assessment, of course, 
would have to be given annually. 

6. Hold students, teachers and schools accountable for 
performance. In the European and Asian countries 
we studied, accountability is part of a well-aligned 
system that includes standards, assessments, instruc- 
tional materials, resources, and teaching-learning 
strategies. Accountability in these lands spans mul- 
tiple levels — pupil, classroom, school, regional, and 
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national. We believe the U.S. should define a model 
of accountability that includes all five levels. (Because 
“regional’’ in America may mean both district and 
state, the U.S. approach to accountability might en- 
tail six levels.) 



America today enjoys an historic opportunity to em- 
brace national standards and tests. The case for such 
a policy is compelling; now, thanks to the experience 
of other countries, the path to success is a little 
clearer. 



INTRODUCTION 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 



In 1 997, the Trends in International Mathematics and 
Science Study (TIMSS), a multi-national testing (and 
curriculum appraisal) program, released its results 
comparing the academic performance of children in 
some 40 countries, including most of Europe and 
many of the major Asian nations. The eighth-grade re- 
sults startled both Germany and the United States. 
Each country found itself mired in the middle of the 
distribution, performing well below Japan and the 
other top achieving countries. German and American 
eighth-grade students performed at essentially the 
same level — not significantly different from each other 
but both below the international average. They were 
outperformed by 20 countries, including France, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Austria, Hungary, Rus- 
sia, Singapore, Korea, Japan, Hong Kong, Australia, 
and Canada. Alarming news reports in both nations 
documented in detail the dismal situation with warn- 
ings about the dire implications, both economically 
and more generally. 

For Berlin and Washington, this became a tale of two 
cities as each grappled with the news and attempted 
to respond to the political and cultural anxiety it cre- 
ated. Both faced similar constraints with governmental 
structures that gave control of education to the states 
(. Bundeslander in Germany), not the federal authori- 
ties. Yet for all of these similarities, their policy re- 
sponses could not have been more different. 

When the results became public in Germany, there was 
grave concern that its once highly regarded, even 
revered, education system was deteriorating. Policy- 
makers and analysts also worried that there were seri- 
ous flaws in the structure of the system itself, flaws that 
had potential negative consequences, both economi- 
cally and socially. In Germany, authority over educa- 
tion, research, and cultural affairs has long rested with 



the 16 federal states. Detailed regulations are laid 
down in their constitutions and in separate laws with 
respect to all levels of education. As in the United 
States, the central government in Berlin has no con- 
stitutional authority over education. 

In West Germany, a conference of state education min- 
ister affairs ( Standige Konferenz der Kultusminister der 
Lander, KMK) was established in 1948 to coordinate 
education issues as well as research and cultural affairs, 
somewhat akin to Americas Council of Chief State 
School Officers. The KMK has served as a forum but 
its resolutions amount only to recommendations until 
they are enacted by the parliaments ( Landtage ) of the 
federal states. 

In direct response to concerns emanating from the 
TIMSS results, the KMK in 1997 moved for the first 
time to introduce national standards and standardized 
testing procedures to evaluate the state school systems. 
This decision clearly marked the starting point for 
Germany to monitor and control the outcomes of its 
education system at the national level, a monumental 
change in a country that had operated under state con- 
trol since the end of World War II. Indeed, the states 
not only controlled the content of instruction but also 
the financing of schools, the hiring and placement of 
teachers, and other issues. 

As in the U.S., strong opposition was voiced to the 
federal government wresting control of the schools 
from the states. Still, the KMK started to develop na- 
tional standards for several subject matters and grades 
(. Bildungsstandards ) as well as for teacher education. 
Central exams were also developed for the end of mid- 
dle and high school. These examinations would even- 
tually be introduced in almost all states. 
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International Lessons about National Standards 



In 2001, the results of the Program for International 
Student Assessment (PISA) also became available. For 
both Germany and the United States, the results were 
again similar (and again depressing), much like the 
findings from TIMSS. This second dose of bad news 
galvanized German officials and gave them new resolve 
to implement the national standards and tests 
launched earlier. 

In Washington, meanwhile, a different story unfolded. 
After the enormous media coverage associated with the 
TIMSS results, policymakers began to search for an 
appropriate response. New attention was directed at 
curriculum, as an international analysis of standards 
and textbooks revealed a difference in coverage in U.S. 
eighth-grade classrooms compared to top achieving 
countries. This relatively new focus on content helped 
push along the standards movement, but action re- 
mained with the states, not the federal government. 

President Bill Clinton responded to the TIMSS results 
with a proposal for a voluntary national test, and initial 
moves were made to put such an assessment together, 
but Congress killed the effort. As in Germany, many 
American leaders were alarmed by the economic and 
societal implications associated with our students’ poor 
performance, but they were unable to overcome a long 
tradition of state control. The fear of federal interven- 
tion in our schools was a rallying cry around which 
opponents successfully gathered. Unlike Germany, the 
American states did not then come together to propose 
a “bottom-up” approach to national standards. (It did- 
n’t help that an effort by President George H.W. Bush 
to develop “voluntary national standards” in core sub- 
jects had gone very badly, leaving a sour taste in the 
mouths of many officials.) 

Several years later, President George W. Bush and 
Congress teamed up to enact the No Child Left Be- 
hind Act, which embraced standards-based reform 
but again rejected the idea of national standards. In 
fact, it pushed in the opposite direction, by requiring 
all states to get virtually 100 percent of their students 
to a “proficient” level in reading and math by 2014, 



but explicitly allowing each state to define “proficient” 
as it saw fit. 

Why did Germany move to national standards and a 
common assessment in response to poor international 
test scores while the U.S. did not, even though the re- 
sults and their implications were virtually identical for 
both countries? Germany rose above its 60 year history 
and fear of federal interference and control. The U.S. 
did not and still does not. To understand why is, in 
part, to understand the relatively short history of edu- 
cation standards in the United States. 

It’s clear from that history that there has been and con- 
tinues to be sustained opposition to the notion of na- 
tional standards. In part, that objection is driven by the 
ideology that federal control of education is inherently 
bad, that local control of education is the American way, 
and that Washington should keep out. We have a cul- 
tural belief that communities and parents have the right 
to control children’s education, even though, in practice, 
states have constitutional responsibility for this public 
function. Meanwhile, the federal government has been 
involved in ever-larger and more intrusive ways in K- 
12 education for more than a half century — including, 
now, state-by-state comparisons of student achievement 
via national assessment. In other words, the ideology 
and the reality have not been aligned for many decades. 

Part of Americans’ hesitancy about national education 
standards is the belief that such standards imply a cen- 
trally-run school system. Most other developed coun- 
tries have national standards, and many Americans 
take for granted that these are accompanied by rigid, 
centralized control from the national capital. This idea 
is captured by the sarcastic suggestion that if it is 1 0:44 
a.m. on March 17 in France (which has national stan- 
dards), then all eighth graders must be on page 84 in 
the mathematics textbook. 

This, however, turns out to be far from reality in most 
countries. The concept of a centralized system has no 
meaning until you specify what is centralized and what 
is not. The distinction is important because the fear 
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and opposiuon to national standards arises from the 
assumption that adopting such standards is the first 
step to the ultimate control of local schools by the fed- 
eral government. 

Yet as this report illustrates, many high-performing 
countries with national education standards have ed- 
ucation systems that are even more decentralized in 
their operation than ours, at least in terms of the au- 
tonomy enjoyed by school-level educators. This and 
other lessons are outlined in these pages in an effort to 
shed light upon how the United States might also tread 
a path toward national standards, even national test- 
ing, without sacrificing our fealty to local control, 
properly conceived. 



Twelve years after the release of the 1997 TIMSS re- 
sults, another opportunity is at hand. The latest inter- 
national test scores remind us that the United States 
remains behind most of the developed world. A new 
president and education secretary have stated clearly 
that our current system, with its drastic state-to-state 
variation in student and school expectations, is no 
longer tenable. They find themselves with a rare chance 
to invest in the development of national standards and 
tests. And organizations representing the states are 
moving toward a bottom-up approach to “common” 
standards. Yet, the critics and fear-mongers remain. 
Will the tales of our two cities converge? Will the 
United States finally seize this chance to overcome its 
longstanding angst about national standards? 



International Lessons about National Standards 



INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 



We have much to learn about the road to national stan- 
dards, not only from Germany but from countries 
around the globe. This report presents six key lessons 
gleaned from in-depth study of 10 countries: Brazil, 
Canada, China, France, Germany, India, the Nether- 
lands, Russia, Singapore, and South Korea. It also in- 
cludes relevant information from an earlier report on 
28 countries that participated in TIMSS (Schmidt et 
al. 2001), mini-case study profiles of each country in 
Appendix A and detailed supplementary tables in Ap- 
pendix B. Many of these countries are making signifi- 
cant improvement in mathematics and science 
achievement and operate along a spectrum of national 
and local educational control. And although the lessons 
articulated herein build on their examples, they also 
heed American cultural and political realities, so they 
are particularly useful in helping us navigate the na- 
tional standards terrain. 

Lesson 1: 

It is not true that national standards portend 
loss of local control. 

Spirited discussion of national standards inevitably 
turns to the relationship between these standards and 
local control. Let us return to Germany’s tale. 

Recall that in 1 997, Germany’s state ministers for ed- 
ucation and cultural affairs, known as the KMK, intro- 
duced for the first time national standards and 
standardized testing procedures to evaluate the state 
school systems. Ironically, this move is viewed by Ger- 
mans as the starting point of more autonomy for indi- 
vidual schools and less influence from the state level. 
Before the KMK decision, the German school system 
was tightly controlled by federal states. They not only 
provided almost all the funding (which is still true 
today), but they also assigned teachers to schools and 
prescribed in detail the curriculum. 



As part of the political compromise that led to national 
standards and their accompanying assessment, the once- 
dominant control by the federal states was loosened. 
States no longer assigned teachers to schools; individual 
schools selected their own instructional staff. This is an 
important point, because the common and most pop- 
ular notion in the U.S. is that national standards imply 
less autonomy at the local level. The German experience 
clearly suggests otherwise (KMK 2004). 

When this issue was first studied in 1995 as a part of 
TIMSS, many countries were described as centralized 
primarily because they had national standards. The 
truth was that many of these countries had multiple sys- 
tems within them. In fact, some “centralized” countries 
had more than 10 different educational systems 
(Schmidt et al. 2001). Sometimes, systems within the 
country were differentiated by those who sponsored 
them: government, religious organizations, private in- 
dustry, and the like. In other countries, differentiation 
stemmed from the government authority that had over- 
sight, such as various ministries within the national gov- 
ernment or various levels of government. Seen in this 
way, many of these so-called centralized systems are not 
monolithic entities at all. As a matter of fact, they are 
much like the U.S. with its multiple educational sys- 
tems. (Admittedly, we are the most extreme example 
with 50 states and 15,000 local school districts.) 

Let us be clear then: Centralization is most often not 
synonymous with national standards developed in iso- 
lation by the central government, which has total con- 
trol over the system and clear intention to eliminate 
local control. When we understand that in other coun- 
tries with national standards local control still exists, 
we can begin to tackle the real issue: Which institution 
(and at what level) should control which decisions? 

For answers, we turn to what we’ve learned from the 
10 countries we studied in depth. Except for Canada, 
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in all 10 countries decisions about goals and content 
(to varying extents) are made on the national level by 
a national governing body. Countries differ in how 
much they allow other levels of the system to be in- 
volved and the influence they allow stakeholders to ex- 
ercise. The prevalent trend across countries is that the 
governing authority establishes the instructional foun- 
dation (e.g., content standards, examinations, instruc- 
tional hours) and the lower levels assume responsibility 
for execution, while retaining some discretion to enact 
their own operational and curricular decisions. One of 
the most important elements of the educational sys- 
tem, then — the control over curriculum — is shared. 
(For more on this, see sidebar, pg. 18 What Does Cen- 
tralization Mean Internationally in Terms of Curriculum 
Decision Making I) The vast majority of curricular 
goals 1 are decided by the institutional center at the na- 
tional level, but regions and localities are permitted to 
supplement the national content with goals and sub- 
ject matter of their own, and to choose textbooks and 
instructional methods. Naturally, there are differences 
in how the national institutions distribute, delegate, 
or devolve powers to the lower units. 2 

In Canada, the primary decision-making authority rests 
with its provinces. Canada does, however, have a na- 
tional institution that ensures communication and ex- 
change of information between provinces. 

France, Russia, India, the Netherlands, and Brazil all 
have national institutions that set the requirements for 
education at a specified curricular level(s). This may 
occur, for instance, at the overall national level, for spe- 
cific programs within the system, and/or for individual 
courses (via syllabi). But unlike Singapore and South 
Korea, these countries involve participants from other 



levels of the educational system in curriculum policy 
decisions. Since this “inclusive approach” mirrors the 
political realities in the United States, we focus the re- 
mainder of this lessons discussion on these countries. 

France leaves some independence to schools and teach- 
ers in developing their school educational programs. 
This trend has evolved over time; in the past, the 
French education system was centrally controlled. Spe- 
cific legislation in 1982-83, however, transferred certain 
powers and responsibilities of the central government 
to Frances regions, departements, and communes. The 
central government, though, still assumes overall re- 
sponsibility for the core curriculum and the inspection 
of the education system. 

In 2006, the state updated its national core curriculum 
in its passage of the Act on the Future of French Schools. 
The act introduced new standards (le socle commun) 
consisting of content outlines and outcomes that stu- 
dents are expected to reach upon completing compul- 
sory education. The new standards define fundamental 
skills, attitudes, and knowledge in the French language, 
mathematics and science, a foreign language, informa- 
tion and communication technology, civics, and “hu- 
manist culture.” In 2008, the French ministry issued a 
new national curriculum for primary education that sets 
out, for each cycle, 3 the knowledge, skills, and bench- 
marks to be reached at the end of each academic year in 
all subjects of the curriculum. The curriculum is in- 
tended as a starting point to help teachers plan studies 
according to childrens developmental needs, while leav- 
ing the choice of teaching methods to them. 

Russia’s once standard national curriculum has been re- 
placed in the last 20 years with one that has a national, 



1 The terms standards, curriculum goals, curriculum, attainment standards are all used interchangeably in this report and refer to what we in rhe 
U.S. call content standards or often just standards. All of these terms are used by different countries to refer to the specification of what children 
at a given grade level are expected to learn. 

2 Singapore and South Korea, for instance, differ from the other eight countries in that their national institutions exercise strong authority across 
the board, including school-level decisions (e.g., developing course syllabi and assessments), and in some cases, textbook development and ap- 
proval (see Appendix A for case study reports on Singapore and South Korea). 

3 A “cycle” in French education means an age range. The “basic” cycle of primary education, for instance, includes 6-8 year-olds, while the “con- 
solidation” cycle of primary education includes 8-11 year-olds. 
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regional, and local component. Sixty percent of the cur- 
riculum is defined at the national level (also called the 
basic curriculum), thirty percent at the regional level, 
and ten percent at the municipal/school level. 



(POVO), which comprises representatives of the rele- 
vant governmental authorities, lead teachers, classroom 
teachers, students, and parents (each nominated by or- 
ganizations representing these groups). 



Decision making occurs on these same levels. Specifi- 
cally, the federal level establishes the goals, content stan- 
dards, and requirements relative to what students 
should know. It’s also responsible for policy and strate- 
gic planning across the system and for setting textbook 
requirements. The regions define regional policies, 
manage teacher training (other than the training pro- 
vided at universities), and organize and make available 
teaching materials. The municipal level (similar to our 
district level) builds, manages and controls schools, im- 
plements federal and regional requirements, and devel- 
ops curricula (in line with federal requirements). 
Schools assign students to classes, choose textbooks, 
and make decisions on teaching methods. Regions, 
municipalities, and schools develop (non-national) 
standards that reflect minority languages and regional 
history and geography. 

The decentralization and diversification in Russian ed- 
ucation was accelerated in 1992 with the passage of 
the Law on Local Self-Management , which allowed in- 
stitutions to make certain decisions on educational 
programs. In 1996, presumably in the wake of equity 
concerns, the law was amended to stress “a unified fed- 
eral education space.’’ This federal space was to ensure 
an equivalent educational experience across all regions. 
Still, as discussed above, some discretion was left to re- 
gions, municipalities, and schools. 

The Netherlands has national “attainment targets” 
defining desirable outcomes for both primary and sec- 
ondary school, but — by decree of the Dutch Constitu- 
tion — significant powers rest with the local school 
boards to determine specific content. In formulating 
the national curriculum for basic secondary education, 
the Minister of Education, Culture, and Science is re- 
quired to consult with the Education Council (a per- 
manent advisory board), and the Consultative 
Committee for Primary and Secondary Education 



The revised Primary Education Act of 1998 sets the ed- 
ucational goals for primary education, specifically 
which subject areas schools must teach and the attain- 
ment targets their pupils must reach. Schools are free to 
decide how much time they spend on the various areas 
of the curriculum and how to achieve the targets. 

The national curriculum of basic secondary education, 
like the curriculum for primary education, specifies the 
subject areas, core objectives, and attainment targets. It 
is revised regularly and governed by decree. Schools are 
provided with “examination syllabi” that govern the re- 
quirements for final exams in compulsory and optional 
subjects at the end of secondary schooling. 

The Netherlands has gradually given schools more flex- 
ibility in terms of setting, organizing, and meeting cur- 
ricular objectives. In fact, in 2005-06, national 
attainment targets were substantially reduced from 128 
targets to 58. This was in response to the evaluation of 
Dutch education carried out by the government in 
1999, which concluded that the national curriculum 
was overloaded and fragmented. The new attainment 
targets do not cover the same level of detail for all sub- 
jects, resulting in variations in how much emphasis is 
placed on each (e.g., Dutch and arithmetic have more 
detailed targets than the creative subjects). Schools de- 
cide for themselves how to implement the core curric- 
ular objectives although there are independent 
organizations that provide institutional support and 
guidance. For instance, The Dutch Institute for Cur- 
riculum Development translates the core objectives into 
more detailed indicators, but the decision on how to 
reach those objectives rests with the schools. 

Though Brazil’s Federal Council of Education sets a 
core curriculum to which all educational systems must 
adhere, it also grants them the freedom to diversify it to 
reflect their own regional needs. Traditionally, gover- 
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nance used to be highly decentralized (due in part to 
the 1988 constitution that guaranteed independence 
to Brazil’s states and municipalities). Since the 1990s, 
however, there have been efforts to strengthen the influ- 
ence of the federal government so as to create a more 
level playing field. This has been in response to great 
disparities and inequalities in Brazilian schools and to 
a system that has historically produced very poor re- 
sults, even in comparison to other Latin American 
countries. Low-quality elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, especially in the north and center-west regions 
of the country, has led to very low college degree at- 
tainment levels (9 percent). 

The movement culminated with the adoption of the 
National Law of Directives and Bases for Education in 
1996 and subsequent implementation of the National 
Curricular Parameters (referred to as PCN) by the 
Ministry of Education. The PCN is a comprehensive 
core curriculum with key student learning outcomes 
that builds on UNESCO’s axes of education. 4 It estab- 
lishes a common educational framework across the 
states and municipalities. Like many of the national 
standards for other countries, it consists of a Common 
National Base and a “diversified” component that gives 
schools flexibility to take into account regional and 
local needs. Brazil set curriculum guidelines for ele- 
mentary education in 1997 and for secondary educa- 
tion in 1998. 

Next we turn to India. Its Ministry of Human Resource 
Development serves as an umbrella organization for the 
Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE), which is 
responsible for planning and monitoring policies and 
programs, and the National Council of Education Re- 
search and Training (NCERT) , which is in charge of de- 
velopment of curricula, detailed syllabi, and textbooks. 
In addition to NCERT, there’s also the Central Board of 
Secondary Education (CBSE), which defines the cur- 
riculum in secondary schools, including the “learning 
conditions” and course of instruction for examinations. 



India’s national curriculum framework for primary and 
secondary education has existed since 1988 following 
the National Policy on Education that the country 
adopted in 1986. However, for most of the 1990s, 
rather than implement the national curriculum, India’s 
primary concern was to increase access to education 
and boost school enrollments. Significant progress has 
been made on these fronts, and India is now more fo- 
cused on improving the quality of education. The na- 
tional curriculum framework has undergone several 
revisions since first drafted and the most recent one 
(2005) lays the groundwork for the development of 
new national syllabi and national textbooks — both cur- 
rently underway. Note that the national curriculum 
framework suggests rather than prescribes, yet most 
states have revised their curricula to align with it. The 
willingness of the states to follow the national curricu- 
lum is evidently related to the credibility of the 
NCERT and the fact that states have been involved in 
the development of the curriculum. 



Though nine of the 1 0 countries we studied have na- 
tional standards driven by a national institution 
(Canada is the exception), the versions found in Ger- 
many, France, Russia, India, Brazil, and the Netherlands 
incorporate elements of flexibility and are not based en- 
tirely on a top-down approach (see Table 1 for a sum- 
mary of how national, regional, and local authority is 
shared). Though they began in different places and re- 
sponded to different needs and imperatives, all have 
converged on a decision-making model that involves a 
national institution setting national standards and shar- 
ing that authority with regional and local authorities. 
France, Russia, and India moved from highly centralized 
systems to more flexible ones while still retaining their 
national standards; Brazil, Germany, and India (at the 
primary level) moved from highly decentralized models 
to national standards; and the Netherlands is somewhere 



4 The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) axes of education are an educational “treatise” that stress 
educational equality, ongoing learning, development of key competencies and skills, flexibility, cross-curricular themes, and contextualization 
of knowledge. 
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in between, albeit even more devolved in national deci- 
sion making. Perhaps Germany’s Federal Ministry de- 
scribes the national-local balance best: “Leave the 
individual schools a broad scope to shape and structure 
their work. . ..especially when the state curricula and 
framework guidelines [standards] are confined to core 
curricula. Schools can draw great benefit from this 
greater freedom and flexibility” (BMBF 2004). 

We believe that this is likely the best path for the 
United States. Based on our research, we would rec- 



ommend that national content standards comprise 75 
to 90 percent of the total curriculum, with states and 
local districts (and, as appropriate, individual schools) 
crafting the remaining 10 to 25 percent. States and 
local entities would align their parts of the curriculum 
to the national standards, with an eye toward the same 
degree of quality and rigor. They would also be respon- 
sible for choosing instructional strategies, textbooks, 
and related materials. By approaching national stan- 
dards in this manner, the United States could also 
strike a healthy balance. 



a What Does Centralization Mean Internationally 
in Terms of Curriculum Decision Making? 

I "Can policy alone create coherence in educational practice? Traditionally it has been held that this was true and 
i that coherence could be examined by considering educational and curricular policies. More recently some have 
i held that there must be a 'living' institutional center to maintain coherence in the curriculum (Timar, Kirp, and 
j Kirst, 1998)... 

i For this part of our investigation, thirty-seven countries responded. The data they supplied involved 102 
I educational systems. An educational system is defined as a set of schools that operate with a particular sponsor 
| or under a particular authority or control. ..We explicitly recognized five categories of educational systems in this 
i sense. These included 

j 1. National public schools-a single or several corresponding to different branches of government or to separate 
linguistic or cultural groups 
I 2. Regional or provincial public school systems 

; 3. Locally operated public school systems-for example, school districts, city school systems, and so on 

i 4. Nonpublic school systems of national, regional, or local scope 
i 5. Nonpublic schools or systems that operate essentially as independent enterprises... 

I With this context of system multiplicity, we can now more reasonably address the question, "What was the 
| institutional center in most countries for curriculum decision making?" [Out of] the 102 systems for which data 

i were provided, [we] asked how many of these had a national institution (most often a national ministry) as their 

I central authority for curricular decision making. Almost 70 percent of systems (70 of 102) systems were 

| reported to have this structure. This was, of course, true in all 19 of the countries reporting only 1 system. 

i The same was even true for two-thirds of the countries [twelve of eighteen] that indicated that they had 
i multiple systems. ..This means that in those twelve countries, each of the multiple systems-for example, private 

: schools, religious schools, and so on-had the same national institutional center for curriculum even though 

i control and authority sponsorship resided with multiple entities such as the national government and the 

; church. In one of the six countries that reported not having a national center for all systems, a center was the 

i same for many but not all of its educational systems. 

» 
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Policy analysts and those who conduct research in educational policy often speak of centralized systems as a 
monolith according to a simple prototype-a single national system headed by a national ministry. In fact, based 
on the sample of TIMSS countries that supplied data, this was true for only about one-half of the countries. 
Other versions of centralization existed. For example, one country had 12 different systems headed by different 
institutions and government agencies, but all of the various systems had the same institutional center for 
matters related to curriculum. 

Essentially then, the idea of educational centralization is far more subtle and ambiguous than is typically 
envisioned. Any cross-national investigation or report of educational practice that divides countries into two or 
three categories-for example, centralized or not-should be considered immediately suspect. They should be 
suspect as not providing a clear picture of the true range of organizational diversity and as making distinctions 
that are too superficial to have much valid explanatory potential. It would merely be reification for such a study 
to find that centralization seemed not to be linked to any meaningful distinction in education practice or 
achievements... 

The other six countries not yet discussed had systems in which the institutional center was typically regional 
and for which there was a separate one for each distinct system. This was true for five of the six-that is, 
distinct systems were simply for different regions of Australia, Germany, Switzerland, Canada, and Belgium. 

All of this suggests that a new image might emerge when speaking of centralization. This is an image of religious 
or ethnic school systems, of several public and private school systems, each sponsored and run by its own 
sponsoring agency-for instance, the Catholic Church or the national or regional government. However, within 
that context of multiple sponsors, in matters of curriculum all systems still turn to one institutional center for their 
coherence. Is such a system the same as one with a single public school system headed by a national ministry? 
That hardly seems likely in any effective sense. A more refined conceptual framework seems essential to describe 
such variation and thus to find something more than the traditionally ambiguous use of the term centralization. 

The key question would seem to become "centralization with respect to what?" That is, what specific role does 
the institutional center play? Is it advisory, or does it have final authority? For which of the elements and facets 
of curriculum and educational practice previously described does it have which type of authority? Exploring 
these questions should yield a far more refined, effectual concept of centralization. 

This is further complicated by the fact that even in countries with an institutional center defined at the national 
level, there are other institutional centers at regional or local levels involved in curriculum. Thus, the questions 
about the specific role an institutional center plays become more complex: Who is responsible for what? Who 
plays what role in shaping, articulating, and implementing curriculum? 

In those systems with a national ministry or its equivalent, 75 percent (52 of 70) also have 
regional or provincial government agencies involved, and about 60 percent (40 of 70) also 
have local government centers as well. All of the systems without such a national center have 
some form of subsystem. Obviously the curriculum policy context is complex in most countries. 

Simplistic labels must be avoided. Perhaps it is time to call a moratorium on the use of the 
term centralization until it could be used to call forth more subtle forms of institutional 
arrangements." 

Excerpted from Schmidt et. at, 2001., p. 44-47 
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TABLE 1: Role of the national, regional, and local levels in five countries 



COUNTRY 


ROLE OF NATIONAL LEVEL 


ROLE OF REGIONAL LEVEL 


ROLE OF LOCAL LEVEL 




The Ministry of National Education 


There are 31 academies that 


Schools are independent 




The Ministry drafts the curriculum and oversees 


act on behalf of the Ministry 


in their administrative 




educational "coherence." It also ensures that curricula 


and oversee the regional 


and teaching activity. 


<D 


and training related to it are available to the teaching 


application of national policies. 


They choose their own 


C 


staff. The Ministry's Evaluation division sets content 




teaching methods and 


2 

U- 


and performance standards. Advisory assistance is 
provided by the High Council of Education, which has 
members from many interests groups (parents, 
teachers, educational organizations, etc.). 




textbooks. 




Ministry of Education and Science of the Russian 


Regions retain a portion of 


Schools retain a portion 




Federation 


curricular decision making (30 


of curricular decision 


_to 


The Ministry sets standards and time allocations for 


percent) that complements the 


making (10 percent) that 


t/> 

t/> 


instruction, develops basic curriculum that constitutes 


national standards and 


complements the national 


on 


60 percent of the overall curriculum, and approves 


accommodates local differences 


standards and 




textbooks (the number of competing textbooks is 


and needs. 


accommodates local 




restricted to three). 




differences and needs. 




Ministry of Human Resource Development (includes 


State governments collaborate 


A small degree of 




National Council of Education Research and Training 


with the central government 


discretion and decision- 




and the Central Advisory Board of Education ); Central 


and the national organizations 


making authority rests 




Board of Secondary Education. 


on matters related to education. 


with districts and village 




The National Council of Education Research and 


The Central Board of Secondary 


councils. 


.2 


Training develops the national curriculum framework, 


Education operates regional 




T3 

C 


detailed standards, syllabi, and textbooks. The Central 


centers that are in charge of 






Advisory Board of Education designs and monitors 


day-to-day communications 






education policies and programs. The Central Board of 


with schools, including 






Secondary Education prescribes the course of 


arranging administration of 






instruction in secondary schools and the content of 
secondary examinations. 


secondary exams. 






Ministry of Education, Culture and Science 


Regional authorities have a 


Though the Ministry sets 




The Ministry drafts national standards, sets attainment 


limited role in school 


the standards, schools 




targets, and coordinates its policies. Specifically, it 


management because they are 


decide how to implement 


(/> 


determines the types of schools that may exist, which 


not the "competent authorities" 


the core (curricular) 


T3 

C 


subjects are required or optional, the number of 


of educational institutions. 


objectives and what 


Li 


teaching periods per year, and the length of the 


Their responsibilities include 


content will be taught. 


-C 


courses. 


ensuring the availability of 


School boards (or other 


s 

2 




adequate numbers of schools. 


competent authorities) 


0) 




allocating resources for 


administer and run the 


JZ 

1- 




"eliminating educational 


schools, which involves 






disadvantage," and monitoring 


managing costs and 






compliance with the 


determining the curricular 






Compulsory Education Act. 


policy. 




The Federal Ministry of Education (MOE) 


Regional and local entities. 


Roughly 25 percent of the 




The MOE develops a common core national curriculum 


called governing units, are 


curriculum is determined 




which comprises roughly 75 percent of the total 


responsible for making 


by individual schools. 




curriculum. The common core guidelines specify the 


education available to all 






minimum and maximum hours to be spent teaching 


students and ensuring that 




N 

2 


various subjects in the curricula, the required number 


regional differences and local 




co 


of school days, and the content of the final course 


culture are respected in the 






tests. The MOE via its National Institute for Education 
Studies and Research and its agencies administers a 
national test every two years to a sample of students in 
the country. 


curriculum. 
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Lesson 2: 

Create an independent, quasi-governmental 
institution to oversee the development of 
national standards and assessment and produce 
reports to the nation. 

This lesson really has two components: the creation of an 
independent national center and the articulation of what 
that center should do. We start with the first. 

We believe the data support the creation of a national 
center, yet some oppose the idea on constitutional 
grounds. 5 They would prefer that states simply share 
their standards with one another in hopes that com- 
mon standards would evolve over time. Alternatively, 
some hope that a national organization of academics or 
teachers could lead this effort without the need for an- 
other national organization. 

Recall that in Germany each of the federal states had 
standards which, via the KMK, were shared with the 
other states — an approach similar to Canadas. Ulti- 
mately, this technique was deemed inadequate primarily 
due to the country’s concern with large “disparities that 
continue to characterize the German education system: 
between regions, between children of different social 
backgrounds, and between immigrants and those who 
have grown up in Germany” (BMBK 2004). Germany 
concluded that such discrepancies could only be reduced 
if the KMK established common standards linked to a 
quality assurance system, including regular assessments 
and/or school evaluations (BMBK 2004). 

In fact, the rationale that national standards address ed- 
ucational inequities is a common one. Brazil and India 
(at the elementary level) have recently moved to national 
standards since their ministries believe they assure equal- 
ity of educational opportunity. Recent legislation (2006) 



in France emphasized the importance of developing a 
common knowledge base to ensure success for all stu- 
dents. China, too, emphasized educational equality as its 
rationale for moving away from developing examina- 
tions — which have historically determined the content 
of instruction — to specifying curriculum standards 
through the national ministry. The equality issue is espe- 
cially relevant to the United States where fragmentation 
and curriculum gaps exist and create (or result from) dif- 
ferences in opportunity related to regional location or 
social class. 

So can focused, coherent, and rigorous standards for 
all children be developed without a national institu- 
tion? All of the countries in this report with national 
standards say “no.” Each has a national institution. 6 
The question becomes then, where within the educa- 
tional system should it reside? 

If it were housed at a lower level within the system (i.e., 
the state or district level), we would continue to have a 
hodge-podge of loosely coupled educational visions, each 
advocated by its own actor. (See sidebar, pg. 23, “The 
Consequences of Fragmentation in U.S. Mathematics 
and Science Education.”) The absence of a coherent vi- 
sion would have severe consequences, particularly the 
continuing promulgation of patchy and imprecise stan- 
dards — and, as Brazil, India, and France have discovered, 
unparalleled inequality. 

The key to attaining national standards is determining 
the nature of the national institution and its relation- 
ship to other parts of the system, each of which play 
a role in curricular decision making. Most of the nine 
countries have a national institution that is a part of 
the national government, with which at least one or 
more federal governmental agencies are involved. 



5 To pretend that education is only a state or local issue denies its importance as a national public good. For example, we have a national 
interstate system of highways and toll roads even though they are controlled by the states (though the standards by which they’re built are na- 
tional). We talk of a national economy even though it varies by region within the United States. Furthermore, Hanushek’s work (2008) shows 
that our national economic growth is related to the knowledge created by our educational system. So our national economic growth, national 
security and other national concerns are dependent on our national educational output, no matter where or by whom those schools are built. 

6 Even Canada has a national institution, though it only serves to coordinate education policy among provinces. 
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Their actions are often supported by laws arising from 
the federal legislative process. Unlike the other na- 
tions, Germany began in a very different position in 
1 997. It moved toward national standards in response 
to the grim realities reflected in the TIMSS and PISA 
results, but with a decentralized system of education 
already in place. 

There are multiple possibilities, but we’d recommend 
building on Germany’s “decentralized” example. This 
means that the national center would not be a compo- 
nent of the federal government (i.e., not part of the 
U.S. Department of Education), but rather an inde- 
pendent quasi-governmental institution — like the Na- 
tional Assessment Governing Board or the National 
Academy of Sciences — created by the states to oversee 
the development of national standards. It would in- 
clude an apolitical board of academics, educators, 
teachers, and representatives of the public. Appoint- 
ments would be made through the states, led by the 
governors. Specific qualifications would vary for aca- 
demics, teachers, and professionals but would gener- 
ally include subject matter expertise and/or experience 
working in the field. This new institution could serve 
a role much like KMK did in Germany, a quasi-gov- 
ernmental organization created by the federal states in 
which state participation is voluntary. 



Lesson 3: 

Position the federal government to 
encourage and provide resources for the 
standards-setting process. 

Again, we look to the German model primarily be- 
cause its structure of governance is very similar to that 
of the U.S. (i.e., states have the primary responsibility 
for education). As explained earlier, Germany’s KMK 
became the national institution that moved the coun- 
try toward national standards. That council, however, 
is not part of the federal government. It is made up of 
representatives of the 1 6 states. 

In response to the concerns cited earlier, the Federal Min- 
istry of Education and Research (BMBF) commissioned 
the German Institute for International Educational Re- 
search to convene an interdisciplinary group of experts 
charged with developing a blueprint by which policy- 
makers could move to national standards. The member- 
ship of this committee included highly regarded 
academics and policymakers. This initial development 
work, supported by both the federal government and the 
states, resulted in a national report. Public comment on 
the proposed approach within the report was solicited 
from various educational organizations, including teach- 
ers unions, business organizations and the general public. 



The national institution would be responsible for up- 
dating them periodically, and setting policies for carrying 
out the development and administration of a national 
assessment based on those standards. 

These national policies and national test would replace 
state policy and state assessments for those states that vol- 
unteer to participate. We recommend that the roles of 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
and the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) 
be integrated in some way with the newly proposed na- 
tional center. The details of how this center develops and 
operates will necessarily evolve as the process unfolds, es- 
pecially when the number of states to be involved be- 
comes clear. 



The process of obtaining buy-in from states and schools 
was not automatic. In exchange for participation, 
schools were given greater freedom in how they man- 
aged instruction. (This was also the case in the Nether- 
lands, India, Russia, and France — where each loosened 
national control over schools.) In addition, teachers 
unions were assured that schools would not be pun- 
ished for poor results. These compromises, along with 
the strong push from the KMK, convinced all states, 
via their own legislative processes, to join the effort. 

We recommend that this be the role of the federal gov- 
ernment in moving the United States to national stan- 
dards and a national assessment — encourager and 
resource provider, not standards setter. 
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a The Consequences of Fragmentation 

in U.S. Mathematics and Science Education 

i "...There are no single coherent, intellectually profound, and systemically powerful visions guiding U.S. 
i mathematics and science education. An ephemeral aggregate of fragmentary intentions stands in [their] place 
i as it does in few other nations. Reform efforts in mathematics and science education have offered coherent and 

i powerful visions. However, they have yet to achieve the consensus and lack of variant interpretations that would 

allow them to [stand alone], one for mathematics and one for science, [which would ] consistently and 
profoundly shape U.S. educational practice. Perhaps we do not need consistency in guiding visions. Perhaps the 
value of diversity outweighs that of a focused, unified pursuit of a few key goals. However, while some would 
have this remain an empirical question, given the effects of unclear visions and goals revealed by our data, the 
importance of seeking more coherence should certainly be a question for public discussion. 

I We have no shortage of visions of how U.S. mathematics and science education are "supposed to be." Partly this 
is because we have no shortage of [sources] articulating [different ones]. In the U.S., shareholders in the 
"official" vision enterprise include over 15,000 local school districts and boards and 50 state education 
i agencies-as well as various federal offices, committees, boards, and administrators. Others with a stake in the 

i enterprise join official shareholders. These include textbook and test producers, members of professional 

i organizations in mathematics and the sciences , teachers' organizations, special interest groups with 
educational goals, governmental officials at all levels who state policy broadly but not in detail, etc... 

Formally, this situation is a loose coupling of several relatively independent "actors." What is the basis for their 
actions and decisions, and how does this affect the aggregate coherence of emerging policies? One possible 
organizational model is a classical, "rational actor" model. This model considers each actor to behave rationally 
in making individual decisions with an eye to the cumulative effect of those decisions on the whole. The strong 
j mutual concern and sense of shared responsibility implicit in this model do not seem characteristic of our 
situation today. 

An alternative model seems likely to be more germane. This is an "organizational process model" that views 
government as a conglomerate of many loosely allied subunits each with a substantial life of its own (Allison, 
i 1971). This certainly seems more characteristic of the loose federalism guiding science and mathematics 
i education locally, at the state level, and nationally. This is especially true when we include secondary actors, 
such as professional organizations and textbook and testing organizations, in the picture. Each "actor" pursues 
his or her own "life"— his or her goals, visions, plans, processes, and efforts to satisfy those to whom he or she is 
accountable. The aggregate effect of these separate lives is a secondary concern for most. 

The decisions, policies, and documents that flow from this conglomerate of "subunits" should be considered not 
so much as deliberate choices contributing to an aggregate effort. Rather, we may better consider them 
i "outputs of large organizations functioning according to standard patterns of behavior" (Allison, 1971). Thus, the 
i parts of our federalism not only act with primary reference to their own internal life, but they operate by 
traditional patterns. These patterns vary in how integrally they include attempts at "rational" decision making 
and concerns for aggregate effects beyond their own particular concerns. 
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International Lessons about National Standards 



In the U.S., states and school districts create curriculum frameworks, standards, objectives, and other 
curriculum documents. Commercial publishers develop textbooks for use in science and mathematics 
classrooms. National associations suggest reforms. Test publishers develop tests that have curricular 
implications. Teachers make day-to-day classroom plans and implement them. The federal government 
develops a "national report card" based on NAEP findings that has implications for the success of curriculum 
efforts. Some national boards and programs struggle to influence coherence in the aggregate vision of 
science and mathematics education. However, little of this is coordinated, and what little exists is deliberately 
noncompulsory. 

In this kind of situation-various organizations loosely joined into a larger enterprise.. -the organizational 
process model predicts that the component organizations will not always work towards common goals. They 
will not always aim at producing important combined results. Individual organizations tend to act parochially 
and are more concerned about their own agendas and responsibilities. [As Allison (1971) explains, the] actual 
results are a consequence of 'innumerable and often conflicting smaller actions by individuals at various 
levels of bureaucratic organizations in the services of a variety of only partially compatible conceptions of 
national goals, organizational goals and political objectives...' 

Many people have a tendency to assume a model of rationally acting organizations that 
somehow share a coherent enterprise. This would allow clear assessment of cause and 
effect and the ability to assign praise and blame to various "actors" for why things are as 
they are. Many in the U.S., for example, would seek to blame teachers or textbook publishers 
for the current state of mathematics and science education. However, the more realistic 
model seems to be one of independent organizations pursuing their own properly parochial 
goals, but often with little concern for or insight into the composite U.S. science and 
mathematics curricula." 

Excerpted from Schmidt et al„ 1997, p. 89-93 




Lesson 4: 

Develop coherent, focused, rigorous standards, 
beginning with English, math, and science. 

This lesson is gleaned not only from the 10 countries 
included in this study but also from the 30-plus coun- 
tries examined as a part of the original TIMSS report 
(Schmidt et al. 2005). That report found that the cur- 
ricular standards in the top achieving countries were 
focused, rigorous, and coherent. In general, U.S. state 
standards are not. 

The reason is simple. The word “focus” refers to the 
practice of concentrating instruction at each grade 



level around a reasonably small number of topics. Such 
concentration allows for those topics to be covered in 
depth. Having so many topics in the curriculum as the 
U.S. does means that each topic is covered superfi- 
cially — and, often, repeated grade after grade. 

Further, school subject matters are a reflection of the 
formal academic discipline from which they’re drawn. 
As such, when particular topics are organized within 
and across the grades, their sequence must be consistent 
with the inherent logic of the discipline itself. That cer- 
tain topics are prerequisites for others must be acknowl- 
edged. What has typically characterized state standards 
are topics put together arbitrarily in a process governed 
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